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OUR MISSIONARIES AND OUR COMMERCE. 

BY RICHARD WEIGHTMAN. 



Perhaps the most touching spectacle presented by the hour 
is that of the missionaries endeavoring to explain the sinister 
crescendo of hostility to foreigners which is now rapidly ap- 
proaching its climax in China. One would suppose that persons 
who have spent long years among the so-called heathen would 
by this time have acquired a clear understanding of their atti- 
tude, their standards and their springs of thought. The fact 
remains, however, that the missionaries in China, especially the 
American and English missionaries, are more hopelessly bewil- 
dered by the situation, and more pathetically unable to analyze 
its simplest phenomena, than even the spectator who contem- 
plates it from a distance. Here and there, a missionary will 
stumble upon one of the contributory causes of the rapidly in- 
creasing animosity in question, namely, our harsh and humili- 
ating treatment of Chinese persons who visit this country; but 
not one of them, so far as I know, has yet so much as yielded 
to a suspicion that the missionaries themselves have really fur- 
nished the spark by which the conflagration has been generated. 
It does not seem to have occurred to them that the very terms 
upon which they enter China constitute an affront to the nation, 
as well as to every Chinaman who cultivates a sense of self- 
respect and possesses intelligence enough to conduct a thought 
to a conclusion. Naturally, the victims of our immigration laws, 
and especially of the brutal and stupid manner in which they 
are all too frequently administered, return to their native land 
indignant if not revengeful. It is easily intelligible, moreover, 
that their kinsmen, friends and neighbors who become acquaint- 
ed with the facts are quick to share the feeling. But it must 
be obvious that the chief ingredient of bitterness is furnished 
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by our own arrogance — by the incredible insensibility with which 
we demand the indiscriminate admission to China of our mis- 
sionaries, merchants, prospectors, tourists, etc., and by the blus- 
tering, browbeating, threatening manner we display when any of 
them encounters, or says that he encounters, the smallest over- 
ture of discourtesy or unfriendliness. The Chinese are human 
beings, just as we are. Their religion may not be as fine as 
ours, or their civilization as enlightened. But at least the re- 
ligion and the civilization are theirs, handed down to them 
from a period when the progenitors of the Caucasian race were 
mere troglodytes. It is not difficult, therefore, to understand 
the resentment of the Chinese, especially the upper classes, 
when they consider the contemptuous and cruel injustice of 
which we are the complacent perpetrators and they the helpless 
victims. 

Here it is that the missionary becomes the chief representa- 
tive of American aggression and the most potent inspiration of 
the Chinese grievance. In that vast and swarming empire, the 
missionary exemplifies — at least to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the population — the foreign invasion. Outside of 
the treaty ports and the capital, the natives rarely see an alien 
who is not a missionary. Of other aliens they know virtually 
nothing. The only "foreign devil" of whom they have the 
faintest conception is the clergyman who has come among them 
to proclaim the degradation of their accepted standards and the 
sinful error of their ancestors. To him is not unnaturally at- 
tributed every evil which they may imagine or perceive as the 
result of foreign intrusion and activity. From our point of 
view, the missionary is, of course, the innocent victim of cir- 
cumstances ignorantly misunderstood. From the Chinese point 
of view, he constitutes the vanguard of the foray, the type of 
the persecuting horde. When they hear that their own people 
have been wronged, insulted and oppressed in foreign lands, they 
see in the missionary within their gates the one visible advocate 
and inspiration of the outrage. Is it not undeniable that 
the American people, thus invaded by Chinese evangelists, would 
exploit their just resentment far more promptly and effectually ? 
The truth is, we proceed upon the hypothesis that the Chinese 
are benighted pagans, our inferiors in the social, moral and in- 
tellectual scale, and that we have a divine commission to uplift 
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them, no matter at what cost to their sensibilities, their convic- 
tions or their self-respect. 

The Hon. John W. Poster, who has occupied some of the most 
distinguished positions in American public life, delivered an ad- 
dress in Nashville, about the middle of March, his subject being 
the relation of diplomacy to Christian missions. Of course, Mr. 
Poster spoke with authority. Naturally, as a believer in the 
employment of our diplomatic agencies for the promotion of 
evangelical enterprises in heathen lands, he arrayed that re- 
markable expedient in the most attractive garb permitted by the 
facts. So we find him gravely explaining that the " Christian 
nations have found it necessary to exact from them [the pagan 
nations] the observance of what is termed the practice of ex- 
territoriality." In plain words, this means that the Christian 
nations have combined to impose upon the pagan nations a 
tyranny to which the Christian nations would not dream of sub- 
mitting — which they would resist to the last drop of blood and 
last dollar of treasure. Mr. Foster goes on to elaborate: 

" In general, it may be stated, subject to certain exceptions, that an 
American citizen resident or found in those [the pagan] countries, when 
charged with a crime or an offence againt the local law or custom, must 
be tried by his own diplomatic or consular representative, and if found 
guilty the punishment must be meted out by such officer. American 
citizens also enjoy certain other privileges in non-Christian countries 
which I have not time to detail." 

It will be observed that the missionary is not explicitly men- 
tioned in connection with the privileges and immunities which 
pagan nations have been compelled to grant to the citizens and 
subjects of Christian lands. Mr. Poster, however, could have 
told his hearers that, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
it is the missionary who utilizes them and appeals to the State 
Department to enforce them. Of the concession known as " ex- 
territoriality," therefore, the missionary is the chief beneficiary; 
and, since it is a concession extorted by menace and yielded 
under duress, we may easily understand that the Oriental mind 
accepts it as a wanton, grinding and undeserved humiliation. 

It is no part of the purpose of this paper to consider the bene- 
fits conferred upon the heathen by the Christian propaganda. 
Prom the missionary point of view, those benefits are innumera- 
ble, as well as priceless. It is the heathen view which counts in 
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this case, however; and public sentiment cannot be either in- 
telligent or just until it shall have been thoroughly informed. 
Our missionaries send back messages of good cheer and most 
excellent encouragement. From time to time, they revisit the 
land of their birth and explain to eager audiences the victories 
they have achieved for Christianity and civilization. But we 
hear only occasionally from the benighted millions whom we 
are doing so much to beatify and exalt, and then they speak to 
us almost wholly through the agencies of fire, blood and ven- 
geance. There are two sides to this question, but we never con- 
sider the Oriental side until it is impressed upon us with the 
dagger and the torch, and even then we seem incapable of meas- 
uring its true significance. Even then, we blind ourselves to 
the fact that these barbarities may, after all, be the logical if 
not the inevitable fruit of a propaganda which needs to be 
launched with the aid of a treaty and kept in motion by the en- 
ergy of fleets and armies. That the missionaries mean well and 
that, in most instances, they are sincere, unselfish and devoted 
laborers in a cause they implicitly accept as of divine authority, 
we must believe. That they are giving pleasure to the Prince 
of Peace, in whose name they prosecute their activities, many 
thoughtful men are inclined to doubt when they hear of savage 
tumults and still more savage massacres at almost every step 
along the path of Christian missionary activity. Certainly, 
Christianity presents a grotesque spectacle to the world when its 
apostles begin their work among the heathen by violating the 
Golden Eule of Jesus; and it would be ludicrous, if it were not 
so tragic and so terrible, to adumbrate the ultimate possibilities 
of a propaganda which derives its actuating force from a delib- 
erate suppression of its vital principle. 
Article XIV of the treaty with China (1903) begins thus: 

" The principles of the Christian religion, as professed by the Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic churches, are recognized as teaching men to do 
good, and to do to others as they would have others do to them." 

Imagine an irony more cynical! Our missionaries go to China 
to spread the gospel of Christianity, and they begin by doing to 
the Chinese — or having done to them by our Government — the 
very thing they would shed their blood to prevent the Chinese 
from doing to us ! What answer would the United States make 
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to a demand for "exterritoriality" in favor of the citizens or 
subjects of any Power upon earth? No need to put a question 
to which there can be but one reply! Yet Mr. Poster admits 
that "the Christian nations have found it necessary to exact," 
etc., and he frankly admits the oppressive nature of their ex- 
action when he says : " The system of exterritoriality is one which 
makes the governments where it is enforced very restive, and 
they look forward more or less impatiently to the time when it 
may be abolished." Our Government, therefore, is enforcing 
upon China a system which galls and humiliates the Chinese, 
while our missionaries in that country are daily, hourly re- 
minders of the affront. Why China submits to so gross an 
outrage of her sovereignty it were unprofitable to discuss at this 
time. The matter of chief interest for the moment is the grow- 
ing probability that her submission will not endure much longer, 
even should the United States be willing to sacrifice the na- 
tion's material interests for the sake of maintaining an unwel- 
come religious propaganda in a foreign land. It is only too 
evident to those who have made dispassionate investigation in 
the premises that China's so-called "boycott" on our com- 
merce has been inspired by hostility to the missionaries and 
what they represent. Moreover, there is abundant reason to be- 
lieve that the State Department is keenly alive to the emergency, 
for in the confidential report of the Third Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. H. H. D. Peirce, who, a year or two ago, made an official 
inspection of our consulates in Eastern Asia, we find injurious 
reference to a certain consul as "closely identified with mis- 
sionary interests." All present indications, indeed, point to the 
prevalence in Government circles of a very serious misgiving 
as to the wisdom of our present policy in China and the " heathen 
countries." Of course, our solicitude for the pagan soul, and 
our determination to save it if we can, are still in force; but 
another solicitude — that of selling our wares to the unbelievers 
— is now asserting itself, and the Government may eventually 
find a way to achieve abroad that divorce of church and state 
which the organic law compels us to observe at home. 

One of the most intelligently observant travellers now living 
is General Geo. B. Williams, of Washington. He has seen more 
of the Orient, to say nothing of Turkey and Eussia, than any 
other American of whom there is authentic record. His travels 
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cover a period of thirty-five years, and they have taken him to 
the countries mentioned in important capacities, involving con- 
fidential relations with high GoYernment officials and unbounded 
opportunities for accurate insight into moral, social, religious 
and business conditions. As far back as 1871, he was offered 
the position of " General Councillor of Finance " to the Mikado. 
The following year, acting as Special Commissioner to Japan, he 
visited the great money centres of Europe and negotiated a 
large loan on very favorable terms. Altogether, he was in the 
service of the Mikado five years, and his duties took him to 
many other foreign lands. Since then, he has had business 
affairs in Eussia, Turkey and China, and has spent a long time 
in those parts of the world. It will be seen, then, that General 
Williams has had the experience necessary to make him an im- 
portant witness touching missionary activities within the sphere 
of his personal observation; and it seems quite safe to assume 
that he is a witness of more than ordinary intelligence. He 
is the man who first called public attention to American mis- 
sionary enterprise in the Turkish Empire, though our naval 
officers and our diplomatic representatives, having special knowl- 
edge of the facts, have long discussed in private conversation the 
conditions of which General Williams makes specific and de- 
tailed mention. For example, he has publicly asserted that a 
number of the United States consulates in Asia Minor are main- 
tained for no visible purpose other than that of protecting and 
encouraging Turkish subjects, chiefly Armenians, in revolt and 
conspiracy against the lawful Government. These consulates 
are established at points where there is no commerce to look 
after, nor any other American interest to promote. They are 
operated by missionaries, for missionaries, and to no useful or 
legitimate public purpose. We cannot set up in these cases the 
plea that souls are saved, even though tumult and disorder may 
be incited by wicked men who hate Christianity. The Armenians 
are Christians, as they have been for centuries. There is no 
question of converting them, for they have professed the true 
faith always. As for saving a Moslem soul, there is no longer a 
serious pretence in that direction. Our missionary establish- 
ment in Asia Minor has for its sole object the education of the 
Sultan's Christian subjects in our language and, incidentally, 
our political ideas and methods. 
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The various public utterances of General Williams apparently 
stimulated the Government to careful inquiry; for, soon after 
the appearance in print of his earlier protests, a Senate Com- 
mittee called upon the State Department for special information 
as to our consular establishment, and with very interesting re- 
sults. Of course, the requisition was general and comprehensive 
in its terms; but the Senators must have been more or less as- 
tonished to find that a number of our commercial agents had 
no commerce to look after, and that so many consuls, vice- 
consuls, etc., were mere "missionaries." Such items as the 
following, for instance, no doubt contained much food for re- 
flection, if very scant material for pride and satisfaction. They 
are taken from the official document in question, in which they 
appear under the heading " Turkey " : 

" Alcxandretta, Syria. — Alexandretta is situated on the bay of Is- 
kanderoon, in North Syria, and of greater importance than its popu- 
lation of 8,000 would seem to indicate, for it has the only natural 
harbor on the Syrian coast and is the entrepdt of a large and populous 
district. No American citizens reside in the town, but there are about 
100 American missionaries living in different parts of the consular 
district. The duties of this consulate concern invoices, bills of health 
and the protection of the interests of American missionaries residing in 
the district; also work of a notarial character. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, twenty-eight invoices were certified, twelve bills 
of health issued and eighteen letters of inquiry from American business 
men received and answered. William Ross Davis, consul, was born in 
Ohio, is thirty-six years of age and a teacher by profession; appointed 
consul, July 21, 1899. 

" Bassorah. — Bassorah, Turkey, is situated on the Shat-el-Arab River, 
fifty-five miles from the Persian Gulf, and has a population of between 
20,000 and 30,000. It is the centre of the largest date-growing district 
in the world. The chief duties of this agency consist of certifying in- 
voices, issuing bills of health and protecting the interests of American 
missionaries. About forty invoices are certified annually. 

" Beirut, Syria. — Beirut is the chief city of Syria and Palestine, com- 
mercially, educationally and politically. Official duties concern the 
protection of resident American citizens with their religious, educational 
and charitable establishments, and of American tourists; the extension 
of American commerce; invoices; births, deaths and marriages; judicial 
functions; customs immunities for missionaries; admittance of Ameri- 
can citizens of Syrian origin to their native land, besides ordinary official 
and notarial work. 

"This consular district embraces nearly all of Syria and more than 
two-thirds of Palestine, besides the island of Cyprus. Its total American 
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population is in the neighborhood of 725 souls. More than $1,000,000 
of American money is invested in this district, principally in sehools, 
churches and hospitals ($835,000), but also in factories, farms and dwell- 
ing-houses. In this consular district there are some 375 persons of Syri- 
an birth claiming American protection, and the consulate is constantly 
being called on to intervene in their behalf. The Syrian Protestant 
College, at Beirut, an American university, has now an attendance of 
600 students from all parts of the Levant, including Egypt, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Persia and Syria. Its teaching force consists of twenty- 
five American professors and tutors, fourteen Arabio and Turkish in- 
structors of French. The number of college buildings has increased from 
one to twelve in thirty years, and building operations are still pro- 
gressing. A school of commerce was last year added to the other de- 
partments of which the medical, perhaps, is the most important. It is 
said to be the largest American institution of learning, of its high stand- 
ard, outside of the United States. 

"Erzerum. — There are four Americans at Erzerum engaged in school 
and missionary work. The duties of the consulate are light, and mainly 
consist of guarding American interests, endeavoring to increase and ex- 
tend American commerce, and in reporting such events as may be of in- 
terest. The consulate is open for public business from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

" Trebieond. — The ordinary duties of the consular agency consist in 
authenticating invoices, aiding American missionaries and protecting 
United States citizens. During the fiscal year, twenty letters of in- 
quiry from American business men were answered and twenty-six in- 
voices certified. OfSce hours are from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, except 
Sundays and bank holidays. 

" Harput. — The population is now about 20,000. The mission of the 
A. B. C. P. M., and the extensive series of buildings occupied by Eu- 
phrates College, are located on the western edge of the city. The col- 
lege, with its primary and preparatory departments, is attended by over 
1,000 pupils. The climate of both cities is healthful and comfortable. 
The resident American colony at Harput and Mezerch numbers twenty- 
eight native-born Americans and their children (twenty-one adult native 
born, seven children). At Mardin, in this consular district, there are 
four adult native-born Americans and one child. Most of the children 
above enumerated have been born in this Empire. With the exception of 
the consul and his family, the above mentioned are all engaged in mis- 
sionary or educational work. There are, in addition, in this consular 
district, about 300 naturalized American citizens, all originally from 
the region and of the Armenian race. The majority intend to return to 
America, and are here to visit relatives, settle up estates, sell property, 
etc. They are, as a rule, very loyal Americans, proud of their citizen- 
ship, and extremely helpful in carrying out the plans of the consulate 
for establishing commercial relations. The consulate is open from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Pour invoices were certified during the six months ending 
June 30, 1901. During the same period eighteeen inquiries from busi- 
ness firms in the United States were answered, and information has 
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been supplied, in response to nineteen requests, concerning emigration, 
passport conditions, inheritances, property interests, etc. 

" Sivas. — The principal duties of this consulate consist of the protection 
of American citizens residing in the district and of American mission 
property. But two invoices of goods shipped to the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901. 

" Bamsoun. — No American citizens reside in Samsoun. The duties of 
this agency consist of the certification of an occasional invoice, the 
protection of American missionaries in their dealings with the custom 
officials, and the vis6 of passports of American teachers." 

This remarkable record could be extended indefinitely, but 
a few instances in China will be enough to complete the illus- 
tration. From the same official document we quote, as regards 
Canton, Hankau, Chefoo, Chinkiang and so on, the monotonous 
comment by the State Department: 

" The principal duties of this consulate concern invoices, certificates 
of Chinese emigrating to the United States, protection of Americans 
and of American missionary property and converts." 

Or, taking the case of Chinkiang: 

" The principal duties of this consulate consist of the protection of 
about 200 American missionaries living in the district, and the exercise 
of judicial functions." 

It is the same story in all cases. Wherever the missionary 
goes, there is need of protection. Wherever "converts" are 
found, our consuls are engaged in "judicial functions." 

It is not here proposed to discuss the merits of missionary 
work as such. Perhaps our evangelists do, here and there, con- 
vert a heathen in the true meaning of the term. The proposi- 
tion has been combated by many responsible Americans who 
have looked into the matter without prejudice, and who seriously 
declare that the so-called "converts" merely profess Christi- 
anity in order to obtain certain substantial secular advantages 
and immunities. Be that as it may, the practical question be- 
fore the country is whether the United States Government should 
permit itself to continue in partnership with a religious propa- 
ganda. Obviously, neither our nation as a whole nor our mer- 
chants, manufacturers and financiers in particular, can expect 
to retain the good-will of any foreign peoples upon whom we 
lay the hand of insult and oppression through official agencies. 
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It has been shown in this article that the United States Govern- 
ment has " exacted " from the Chinese and other non-Christian 
governments a recognition of our claim of " exterritoriality " — 
a claim which no nation on earth would dare to assert in the 
United States, and which we would not dream of asserting in 
Great Britain or any other Empire capable of resenting an 
affront so gross. (It is a significant circumstance, by the way, 
that this pretension was promptly withdrawn in the case of 
Japan, seven or eight years ago, when the Mikado, very diplo- 
matically of course, served notice that it would be no longer tol- 
erated.) It has been shown further that, while the missionaries 
and their alleged " converts " are the only beneficiaries of this 
oppressive and tyrannical system, our commerce — in China, at 
least — has been seriously impaired, and is now even threatened 
with extinction, as a direct result of the arrangement. We have 
a number of consulates in China whose incumbents seem to have 
little to do beyond "protecting missionaries, their property and 
their converts," and we know that a majority of them spend a 
great part of their time conducting, as intermediaries, the more 
or less acrimonious controversies that prevail almost continu- 
ally between our evangelists and the Chinese officials. In Asia 
Minor, we are maintaining a number of consulates for no visible 
purpose but that of promoting missionary activities which are 
notoriously offensive to the Turkish Government and people. 
With the one non- Christian country which has denied to our 
missionaries the privilege of "exterritoriality" our trade is in- 
creasing. In Asia Minor we have practically no trade at all, 
and in China American commerce is rapidly approaching the 
point of final and complete attenuation. 

Congress has just enacted a law reforming the consular service, 
providing for an improvement of its organization and its per- 
sonnel. It would be interesting to know just how and to what 
extent Secretary Eoot expects to expand the volume of our trade 
in empires such as China, where the most conspicuous represen- 
tatives of American interests are representatives also of an in- 
vasion which insults the national sense of dignity and operates 
agencies, at once powerful and sleepless, of popular discontent. 
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